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Meanwhile Villeneuve had been in as great a state of apprehen-
sion as the planters he had come to rain. On his arrival at Martinique
on May I3th he had found that Missiessy had returned to France.
Hoping daily for Ganteaume's appearance and the signal for his
own return, he dared not commit himself to any major operation.
On June 4th, after three thousand of his men had gone down with
sickness, there arrived from France not Ganteaume but Magon with
two battleships and orders to await the Brest Fleet for five more
weeks and then, if there was still no sign of it, to sail for Ferrol, release
the French and Spanish force held there by Calder, and with thirty-
three sail of the line make for the Straits of Dover. There, he was
assured, the Emperor would be waiting with the Grand Army.
As part of this terrifying programme Villeneuve was instructed to
fill in his remaining time in the West Indies by capturing as many
British islands as possible. With this intention he had sailed next
day for Guadeloupe to embark troops for Barbuda,1 a small and, as
he hoped easy, objective in the extreme north of the Leeward Islands.
On his way there on June 8th, while Nelson was still three hundred
miles to the south, he had the fortune to encounter a small convoy
of sugar ships off the west coast of Antigua. Capturing fourteen of
them, he learnt to his consternation that his terrible pursuer had an-
chored off Barbados four days before. From that moment the risk
of missing Ganteaume in mid-Atlantic became negligible to the French
Admiral compared with the infinitely more alarming risk of meet-
ing Nelson. Ordering his frigates to take back the troops to Guade-
loupe and rejoin him in the Azores, he sailed next morning for Ferrol,
When Nelson reached Antigua on the I2th he found that he was
four days too late. Once more he was faced with the task of basing
on a few fragmentary wisps of evidence a decision involving not
only his career but the very existence of his country. Jf the French
had gone to Jamaica and he did not follow them, Britain's richest
colony was lost; if they had gone to Europe, every ship would be
needed in the Western Approaches or off Cadiz. Precipitate action
would endanger the islands and two hundred sugar ships he had
saved by his timely -arrival ; yet delay might jeopardise England
herself. He was put out of his agony, just as he was about to return
to Dominica, by news that the French troops, taken a week before
from Guadeloupe, were disembarking. This satisfied him that Ville-
neuve did not intend to attack Jamaica. Jf.is last doubts were re-
moved a few hours later by the arrival of the Netley schooner which
had been escorting the captured convoy. Powerless to defend Jiis
charges against eighteen sail of the line, her young captain had kept
the enemy under observation as long as he could and then returned
to Antigua to report. When last seen, the Combined Fleet thirty-
two strong, had been crowding away into the north-east.2
Once Nelson was sure that his enemy had sailed for Europe, his
course .was clear. Whether they were bound for the Bay or for Cadiz
and the Straits, the protection of his station was his prior duty. " I
1 Not Barbados as supposed by Mahan.
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